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THE RAIN-BAND. 


THE spectroscope is one of the most distinctive 
of modern wonder-workers. In its essentials, it 
is based on a simple natural phenomenon. When 
a ray of daylight enters a darkened room through 
a small hole, it gives an image of the sun on 
the opposite wall. If a prism—or three-sided 
piece of glass—is placed, apex upwards, so as to 
intercept the ray of light between the aperture 
and the wall, the image of the sun disappears, 
but is replaced further down the wall by an 
elongated upright figure, termed the spectrum, 
and consisting of bands of different colours, 
beginning with red at the upper extremity, 
and ending with violet at the lower. These 
colour-bands are due to the fact that the original 
ray of white light in passing through the prism 
has been analysed into the different coloured 
rays of which such light consists. The spectro- 
scope, therefore, is an instrument by the aid of 
which spectral phenomena, such as the above, 
may be studied. It consists essentially of, first, 
a narrow slit, through which the parallel rays of 
light pass ; secondly, a prism or train of prisms, 
to separate the coloured or differently refrangible 
portions of these rays; and thirdly, a telescope, 
to form a magnified image of the spectrum pro- 
duced. Newton effected a sevenfold division of 
the colours in the spectrum above described ; and 
Wollaston and Fraunhofer, at a later period, 
nade great advances in the use of the instrument, 
especially for chemical analysis, till now it is 
possible to tell, by the dark absorption lines which 
the instrument shows interspersed throughout 
the coloured band, the nature of the gases of 
which the luminous envelopes of the sun and 
even the stars consist. ge 

Early in the present century, when Fraunhofer 
was studying these lines in the solar spec- 
trum, which Wollaston had first observed, he 
made an important discovery. Examining the 
sunlight under various circumstances, he found 
a peculiarity in its spectrum when the sun is 
hear the horizon, He detected the presence of 


dark lines, in fact, which are absent in the 
spectrum of a mid-day sun. Now, a moment's 
reflection shows us that the sunlight has to pass 
through a thicker layer of atmosphere when the 
luminary is close to the horizon than when he is 
overhead. What more natural than to ascribe 
the extra lines to this additional thickness of 
air? Without knowing at that time anything of 
the nature or cause of the lines, scientific men 
regarded them as of atmospheric origin. 

After the true interpretation of the dark (or 
absorption) lines had been indicated by various 
physicists, Brewster and Gladstone, in 1860, 
again took up the subject of these atmospheric 
lines—sometimes called the telluric lines, be- 
cause of their terrestrial origin; and in order 
to demonstrate their existence, prepared a map 
of the solar spectrum containing more than two 
thousand of the dark lines. A considerable num- 
ber of these apparently owed their presence to 
atmospheric influences. Professor Cooke, of 
America, next investigated the matter, and found 
that many of the lines are dependent upon the 
relative moistness of the air, being stronger when 
the air is humid than when it is dry. The 
indications of the hygrometer accordingly showed 
a marked agreement with the strength of the 
bands in the spectrum. 

In 1864, Janssen revised the whole question. 
His interesting researches are thus described by 
Mr Proctor in his little book on The Spectroscope 
and its Work : ‘Janssen, using a spectroscope with 
five prisms, succeeded in resolving the dark bands 
seen by Brewster and Gladstone into fine lines, 
and ascertained that these lines vary in strength. 
They are darkest at sunrise and sunset, and 
weakest—but never entirely absent—at noon. 
Observing next from the summit. of the Faul- 
horn, about nine thousand feet above the sea- 
level, he found that these lines were still further 
reduced in strength. In order to ascertain whether 
they are entirely due to our atmosphere, he caused 
large pine-fires to be made at Geneva, about 
thirteen miles from the Faulhorn, and observed 
the spectrum of the flame. As he found that 
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some of the dark lines were seen which are 
observed in the spectrum of the setting sun, it 
was proved that these lines are caused by our own 
air. To ascertain next what part the aqueous 
vapour has in producing them, he made use of 
an iron cylinder one hundred and eighteen feet 
long, placed at his disposal by the Paris Gas 
Company. After exhausting it of air by forcing 
steam through it, he filled it with steam, and 
closed both ends by pieces of strong plate-glass. 
A bright flame—produced by sixteen gas-burners 
—was placed at one end of the cylinder, and 
analysed by means of a spectroscope placed at 
the other end. The light, after thus travelling 
through one hundred and eighteen feet of aqueous 
vapour, gave a spectrum crossed by groups of 
dark lines corresponding to those seen in the 
spectrum of the horizontal sun. Janssen proved, 
indeed, in this manner that almost all the lines 
then seen are due to aqueous vapour. To make 
assurance doubly sure, he extended his observa- 
tions to the fixed stars, to see if similar lines 
appear in their spectra. The results of his obser- 
vations of these spectra accorded well with those 
he had already obtained.’ 

No further interest seems to have been taken 
in the subject until, in 1872, the attention of 
Professor Piazzi Smyth was drawn to it. Since 
then, he has been a devoted student of what is 
termed Rain-band spectroscopy, and has published 
the results of his observations. In the beginning 
of September 1882, he based a prediction—pub- 
lished in the Scotsman—of a spell of fine harvest- 
weather upon the exceptional faintness of the 
rain-band at that time. The prediction was 
borne out; and its success gave rise to a con- 
troversy in The Times regarding the predictive 
value of the rain-band spectroscope. Popular 
interest having been thus aroused, the importance 
of meteorological spectroscopy has of late become 
as greatly magnified as it was before depreciated. 
The public, too, unwilling to believe that they 
have so long deprived themselves of a good thing, 
persist in believing that this application of the 
spectroscope is a new and startling discovery. 
To correct the latter notion, we have given a 
summary of the rain-band’s history. To correct 
the former also, we purpose briefly discussing 
its real value. 

It must be remembered, to begin with, that 
the strength of the rain-band does not afford 
any clue to the approaching weather, but only 
to the wet or dry element init. This statement 
is here made because not a few people seem to 
imagine that the spectroscope is to supersede 
the barometer. It may form a useful adjunct to 
that venerable instrument, but can never super- 
sede it. The barometer measures pressure, the 
rain-band indicates humidity. 

As may have been gathered from the description 
of Janssen’s experiments, what the spectroscope 
really does is to indicate the degree of moisture— 
the quantity of water-vapour or ‘raw material’ 


of rain—in any section of the atmosphere from 
the vertical nearly to the horizontal. If there 
be a great deal of the water-vapour present, there 
is a presumption that some of it will come down ; 
if there be very little, there is a likelihood of dry 
weather simply because the rain material is not 
there. So much is certain. But mark what is 
uncertain. The rain-band might correctly indicate 
much water-vapour, yet the temperature condi- 
tions which follow the observation be such as to 
favour continued suspension, and no precipitation 
(rain) take place for days. The temperature, on 
the other hand, might suddenly be reduced, and 
a downpour occur within an hour’s time. Again, 
the wind might bear away the vapour to some other 
locality, and so prevent any precipitation at all 
at the place of observation. Then the faintness 
of the rain-band might show the presence of very 
little water-vapour, yet the deficiency be quickly 
supplied by a moisture-laden current of air, 
with rain following in an hour or two. These 
chances of error, it will be seen, somewhat limit 
the utility of the spectroscope as a weather 
prognosticator, 

Still, there is no doubt that in the hands of 
an intelligent observer, the ‘rain-band’ has a 
meteorological value. To expect its indications 
always to be true, is as unwarrantable as to 
expect a falling barometer always to mean 
rain, or a rising barometer always to mean fair— 
or what we fear to be even a more widely-spread 
popular error, a high barometer to mean ‘set 
fair’ The true meteorological value of the 
spectroscope cannot be determined until many 
observations have been made; and the observer 
must supplement his observations by such con- 
siderations as the direction and strength of the 
wind, its tendency to change or otherwise, &. 
There is thus a great deal of work to be done 
before the importance of the thing can be surely 
estimated ; and those who have the opportunity 
will do well to help, while those who haven't 
must wait to learn the result. 


VALENTINE STRANGE 
A STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 


CHAPTER XLIL—‘ MISTER, THERE’S A SCORE OF 
LIVING SOULS ABOARD THAT CRAFT. LET GO 
THE WHEEL.’ 


Mitty found Gerard alone in the smoking-room. 
He was not smoking or reading, but simply 
standing with his hands in his coat-pockets, 
staring out of the window at the rain. At her 
entrance, he looked round, but turned back to 
the window without a word. 

‘Gerard,’ she said tremulously, ‘are you quite 
resolved on leaving us? Can you not be pre 
vailed upon to stay ?’ 

‘Why should I stay ?’ he asked in answer. 

She took sudden courage, and advancing, laid 
her hands upon his arm. ‘Vengeance is mine; 
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she said ; ‘I will repay..—He looked swiftly down 
upon her, and away again.—‘ Gerard, dear Gerard, 
they are unhappy already. They have parted. 
Their own consciences were against them. You 
have suffered enough, but you have nothing to 
repent.’ 

‘Good-bye, Milly,’ he answered very gently. 
‘My train starts in an hour. I shan’t see you 
again, most likely.’ His manner was so quiet, 
that he might not have heard her words. But 
the imminence of the danger which she saw so 
clearly braced her for a moment. 

‘Gerard,’ she urged him, ‘do not go upon this 
journey. Think of your father, and his sorrows. 
Think of your mother. Or if you will go, pro- 
mise me that you will not follow—him.’ 

A curious look crossed his face. ‘Did you care 
for Val Strange?’ he asked. ‘You wer’n’t in 
love with him, were you ?’ 

‘No, no!’ she cried. At another time, such 
a question concerning any man would have called 
a blush to her face, but now she scarcely noticed 
it. ‘Promise me! you will not follow him.’ 

‘Good-bye, Milly,’ he said again, as gently as 
before. But she clung to him with tears, and 
would not let him go. : a 

‘Stay !’ she pleaded ionately—‘ stay! For 
the of all love stay 

‘Nothing of this, he said, with an approach 
to sternness in his tones, ‘to any one but me. 
Remember that. Good-bye, again. He had 
always seen her so timid and so yielding until 
now, that her persistence amazed him. She clung 
to him with both hands; and without violence, 
which was impossible, he could not escape her. 
Seeing this, he stood with passionless sullen 
patience, and she wasted entreaty on a human 
rock. In the intensity of her eagerness, she tried 
to move him by force from where he stood ; but 
she was so feeble and small, and he so great and 
strong, that with all her vehemence she could 
not sway him by a hair’s-breadth. It was all 
so fearfully plain to her now, so certain that he 
meant the worst! ‘Stay!’ she wept, dragging 
at him with all her feeble strength. He answered 
never a word. The terror mounted higher and 
higher in her heart, and she assailed him in- 
coherently. He must not, must not go, to break 
all their hearts, 

‘Hearts are not so easily broken, he answered 
at last. It was like a statue speaking. 

‘You will break mine !’ she cried. 

‘Poor Milly,’ he answered gently—‘poor Milly !’ 
—Suddenly she crimsoned, on brow and cheek 
and throat, and her hands dropped from him.— 
He kissed her on the teiiend and passed from 
the room. The drooping, weeping figure, and 
the manner of his parting from it, crossed him 
vag a time, later on, when his heart had softened 
and his longing for revenge was stilled. 

He said the rest of his few farewells, and went 
up to London with Hiram. They drove straight 
to the river-side, and found the yacht almost in 
Treadiness to weigh anchor. It was significant 
to Hiram of the eagerness which lay beneath 
his master’s stony exterior that he slept on board. 
Next morning came the sailing-master, a cheery- 
looking old man, with a face the colour of a brick 
wall, and silver hair and whiskers. He told 
Gerard that he had sailed the yacht for its last 
owner, and was full of her praises. In the after- 


ings was 


came about. 
drinking too freely with his friends ashore, 
approached the captain. 

‘Beggin’ pardon for bein’ sd bold, cap’n, he 
said. ‘I ain’t a-going to sail in this yere crarft.’ 

‘Oh,’ said the captain, good-humouredly enough, 
‘I think you are.’ 

‘No; I ain’t” returned the seaman hoarsely. 
‘Not if I swims for it.’ 

‘What’s the matter?’ asked Gerard, who was 
standing near. 

‘This crarft’s unlucky, she is’ the man re- 
sponded ; ‘and no good ’ll come of her.’ 

‘What’s the matter with her?’ asked Gerard. 
A little chill came. over him. 

‘Why, it’s a Friday, to begin with, said the 
man ; ‘and as if that worn’t sufficient, we’re thir- 
teen aboard. Theer’s you, cap’n, and the mate, and 
four of us, and that’s six; and theer’s a galley- 
cook and a cabin-cook, and that’s eight; and 
theer’s the engineer and a brace o’ stokers, and 
that’s eleven; and the gentleman here, and the 
Yankee cove, and that’s thirteen; and I ain't 
a-goin’ to sail in this yere crarft.’ 

‘Go to your duty,’ said the captain, with a 
laugh. ‘We shall have three more aboard at 
Greenwich, he added ; ‘and I never heard, sir,’ 
turning to Gerard, ‘that sixteen was an unlucky 
number,’ 

‘We starts with thirteen, said the man, with 
drunken doggedness, ‘and I don’t sail aboard of 
this yere crartt.’ 

‘Better set him ashore,’ said Gerard. ‘I’m 
not an idler, and my man is an old salt. We 
shall not be short-handed,’ 

‘Very well, sir,’ returned the captain, ‘But I 
wouldn’t listen to a fool like that, sir. He’ll be 
all right in the morning, when he’s sober.’ 

‘I won’t sail in this yere crarft, the man 
repeated, 

‘Well, I don’t want any Jonahs aboard me, 
returned the captain, who may have had his 
qualms about unlucky numbers too, And so, 
when the boat which carried the remainder of the 
crew came alongside, the objector with his belong- 
ut into it, and dismissed with derisive 
hoots and groans by his comrades of an hour. 
‘Yah! Jonah!’ The self-discharged stood up in 
the stern. ‘You’ll come to no good, he roared; ‘I 
tell you so; you'll come to no good.’ And in the 
vehemence of his repudiation of them, he fell over 
sideways and dived headlong into Thames. The 
two boatmen hauled him out, and the men aboard 
the yacht were in fits of laughter. But there was 
one saturnine face among them. It was of course 
more than sufficiently absurd that a man of cul- 
ture should be affected by the vaticinations of 
a drunken sailor ; but the superstitions inherent 
in the heart, live on in defiance of cultivation. 
Gerard, now that he came to think of it, would 
rather have sailed on any day in the seven than 
Friday, and would rather have carried any number 
at starting than thirteen. He sneered down these 
ridiculous fears, but they lived again in spite of 


It was rough in the Channel, whose waters 
rather lorded it over their Queen, and it was 
rougher in the Bay of Biscay. But being once 
past Gibraltar, they found peace in the waters 


noon they started, in a heavy snow-storm; but 
before they reached Greenwich a small mutiny 
One of the crew, who had been 
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of the Mediterranean until they came south 
of the Adriatic, where a fierce wind roared down 
from the Austrian Alps, and got to cross-purposes 
with a wicked gale which swept westward from 
the gates of the Black Sea, and made wild 
work for a time. The Channel Queen touched 
here and there, and Gerard went ashore and came 
aboard again. To Trieste. Across to Venice. 
Southward again to Brindisi. Then to Larnaca, 
a long stretch ; and at Larnaca, he got the wished- 
for news, The yacht Mew’s-wing sailed yesterday, 
bound for Alexandria. It was at the end of the 
second week in March, and in that happy region 
the sun was already warm and the air balmy. 
As the yacht left Larnaca behind, Gerard stood 
on deck looking straight beyond the prow, beating 
with one foot on the plank beneath him; and 
on his face there was a look of steadfast waiting, 
with now and then the merest transient flash 
of exultation. Hiram marked the new elasticity 
of his walk, and caught once or twice the gleam 
in his eyes. Not another soul aboard guessed the 
purpose of the cruise. 

Master and servant were alike popular on board 
the little vessel, and each took his duty man- 
fully. A day out from Cyprus shores, a heavy 
squall came on, and Gerard and Hiram did rather 
more than their fair share in it. The storm lasted 
ten hours, and when it had blown itself out, they 
went below, and slept. Eight hours later, Gerard 
vame on deck. 

‘Seen anything?’ he asked briefly. 

‘Sail on the weather-bow, sir, said the mate, 
offering his glass. 

Gerard took it, and looked long. ‘What are 
we making?’ he asked at last. 

‘ About twelve, sir,’ said the mate. 

‘There’s no hurry,’ said Gerard. ‘It’s a lovely 
morning. Slacken down a bit.’ 

‘You'll find it a little heavy, sir, if you slacken 
speed. She rolls a good deal already.’ 

‘Never mind,’ he answered; ‘we are in no 
hurry now.’ The mate transmitted the master’s 
orders, and the throb of the engines came slower 
on the ear. The change brought up Hiram 
Search, and he, setting his legs apart, scanned sea 
and sky. After a momentary observation, he 
gave a sudden start, and diving below, returned 
with marine glasses, and fixed the craft ahead. 

‘Hiram,’ he said under his breath, ‘you'll be 
wanted by-and-by, or I’m mistaken.’ 

‘What is that craft doing, do you think?’ asked 
Gerard, addressing the mate. 

‘She’s making about our speed, sir, the mate 
answered. 

Gerard went below, and spent the day in his 
own cabin. Hiram hung uneasily about the 
vessel ; now here, now there, and d whole 
hours in watching the Mew’s-wing as she courtesied, 
with half her white canvas set, to wind and sea, 
He knew every line of her long ago,- and had 
recognised her at first sight. Towards nightfall, 
the wind failed, and having less way on her, she 
courtesied more and more. A wonderful moon 
arose, and the whole sea and sky lay bathed in 
her light. 

‘Hard times lately, sir,’ said the captain 
cheerily, when Gerard came on deck. 

‘Never mind,’ said Gerard quietly. ‘Take 
another spell below. I'll sail her to-night. I 
feel waketul.’ 


The captain protested, but Gerard insisted ; and 
having made what he thought a decent resistance, 
the old man went down. He knew the master 
of the Channel Queen for a thorough sailor by this 
time, and was willing enough to get an extra 
snooze. ‘You may tell the engineer to get a 
little extra way on,’ said Gerard. ‘Let us see 
what she can do, You can sleep without 
rocking.’ 

The captain laughed a cheery ‘ Good-night, sir, 
as he went down. 

The measured jar of the propeller grew swifter, 
and the speed of the craft greater. An hour 
later, Gerard went below for a minute, and 
returned with a bottle of rum beneath his pilot- 
coat. There were two seamen on deck, one 
at the wheel, and one at the bows. The sea 
gleamed wide beneath the moonlight, and slowly 
sank to peace after the | now at rest for 
sixteen hours. ‘I’ll take the wheel,’ said Gerard, 
quietly handing the bottle to the man. ‘You 
and your chum there can drink my health, if you 
like. You may both go down for an hour or two. 
I’ll call you when I’m tired.’ And now the 
deck was clear, and Gerard held the wheel. 

‘Great heavens!’ murmured the wretched 
faithful Hiram, watchful of all, though unob- 
served. ‘Is it goin’ to be as bad and base as 
this?’ 

The moonbeams fell wide and soft upon the 
rolling sea, and the rolling sail of the Mew’s-wing 
shot now and again in a silver gleam across 
the black edge of the liquid disk. The silver 
gleam rose higher, creeping up and up into 
the sky, and growing broader as it climbed. The 
helmsman steered, and the sole eyes under heaven 
that saw his purpose, watched. Stiff and chilled 
to the bone, Hiram crawled on deck and looked 
ahead. 

‘Who’s there ?’ said Gerard. 

‘You mustn’t do this, mister,’ said Hiram, 
advancing and laying a hand upon one of the 
spokes of the wheel. The Mew’s-wing was scarce 
a quarter of a mile ahead, and the steam yacht 
was in a line for her, going at full speed.—Gerard 
looked at him without a word.—‘I could call the 
crew and stop it in a minute, mister,’ said Hiram 
hoarsely ; ‘but I don’t want to let it out that 
Gerard Lumby ever meant wholesale murder. 
Stand aside!—You won’t, you madman? You 
shall!’ He set his hands to the wheel; but he 
might as well have tried to lift the boat as to 
turn back the grip that guided her. ‘ Mister, 
there’s a score of living souls aboard that craft. 
Let go the wheel.’ 

Gerard looked straight on with a face as rigid 
as stone. 

‘ Hollo, there !’ yelled a voice. ‘Ahoy! ahoy! 
Where are you coming to? Port! port!’ 

The Channel Queen bore down. Hiram took 
his master by the waist and tore at him like 
a madman. The vessels were very near each 
other now. 

‘You'll forgive me some day,’ said Hiram, 
and releasing Gerard, he retired a little, and 
then spran Reward like a flash and felled him 
with one blow to the deck. Then he seized the 
wheel and tore it round, jammed it hard down 
and closed his eyes. Confused wild cries were 
in his ears, and he looked out again. The yacht 
was within twenty yards of them, but safe. 
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CARD STORIES. 


There was a figure that he knew leaning forward 
from the shrouds, and Gerard was on his feet 
again, shaking a clenched hand at it. The 
clenched hand opened a denouncing forefinger, 
and a voice rang out: ‘I shall have you yet, 
Val Strange !’ 
And the Channel Queen swept on, and left the 

Mew’s-wing far behind. 
(Zo be continued.) 


CARD STORIES. 


Ox one occasion when Washington Irving, 
Bancroft, and Everett were chatting over diplo- 
matic reminiscences, the last named told how 
after he and the ambassador had 
been presented to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
Lord Melbourne intimated that they would be 
expected to join in a game at whist with the 
Duchess of Kent. ‘I play but a very ~~ game 
myself, said Melbourne; ‘in fact, scarcely 
understand it; but the Duchess is very fond 
of it’—‘And I, said the Neapolitan to Everett, 
‘am a very bad player ; and should I chance to be 
your * te ha partner, I invoke your forbear- 
ance in advance ;’ to which the American envoy 
replied that he knew very little of the game him- 
self. As he put it, three dignified personages, 
clad in gorgeous attire, were solemnly going to 
lay a game they imperfectly understood, and 
for which none of them cared in the least. Upon 
reaching the Duchess’s apartments the ambassadors 
were formally presented, and then, at her invita- 
tion, sat down to play. As soon as the cards were 
dealt, a lady-in-waiting placed herself at the back 
of the Duchess, and the latter said: ‘Your Ex- 
cellencies will excuse me if I rely upon the advice 
of my friend here, for I must confess that I am 
really a very poor player.” This was almost too 
much for Everett’s gravity ; a gravity undisturbed 
for the rest of the evening, since he found playing 
whist under such conditions inexpressibly dull 
work. 

Cavour did not find playing an unfamiliar game 
dull work when he lost a large sum at double 
dummy whist to a member of a Paris Club. He 
paid the money with the best grace imaginable, 
merely remarking that he thought he saw the 
game, and it might not be such a bad investment 
after all. The next night he- met the same 
antagonist, played high, played steadily, played 
long, and rose from the table a richer man by 
thirty thousand pounds. 

Bold as he could be when the game was worth 
the candle, Lord Beaconsfield would never have 
been tempted to risk so much on the cards ; for 
knowing the weakness of his play, he carefully 
eschewed anything like high stakes, One even- 
ing, at the time when parliament was agitatin 
itself about the Empress-ship of India, Lo 
Beaconsfield sat down to whist with the Prince 
of Wales, and asked the latter: ‘What points, 
sir?’—Oh, sovereign, if you please, was the 
answer.—Seeing the Premier’s look of annoy- 
ance, Mr Bernal Osborne observed : ‘I think, sir, 
the Premier would rather have crown points !? 
The Prince, taking the joke and the hint, altered 
the stakes accordingly. 

Marlborough was not above playing for smaller 
stakes, though perhaps the Great Captain did 


who had a tongue, and knew how to use it; 
like the lady whose liege lord contrived that 
she should not more than suspect the secret of 
his bad hours; until, coming home at six in the 
morning tired out with ‘attending on a sick friend, 
he dozed at the breakfast table, and solemnly 
passing the bread, said: ‘Cut!’—‘That’s your 
sick friend, is it?’ exclaimed the wife ; and what 
followed may be imagined. 

A card-hating wife can upon occasion set her 
scruples aside. Soon after the close of the Seces- 
sion War, General Forrest and his wife stopped 
at an hotel in Memphis, and upon examining 
their purses, found the sum-total of their wéalth 
amounted to seven dollars and thirty cents. The 
General being due that evening at a house where 
poker was sure to be played, proposed that he 
should tempt fortune to the full extent of his 
means, and asked his wife to pray for his success. 
She would not promise ; but he felt she was for 
him, and knew how it would be. Let him tell 
the rest himself. 

‘They had tables—one was a quarter-dollar 
table, one a half, and one a dollar and a half. I 
wanted to make my seven dollars last as long as 
I could make it, so I sat down to the quarter table. 
By dinner-time I had won enough to do better ; 
and after we had eaten, sat down to the dollar- 
and-a-half table. Sometimes I won, and then 
again I’d lose, until nigh upon midnight, when I 
had better luck. I knew Mary was sitting up 
anxious, and it made me cool. I set my hat on 
the floor, and every time I’d won I’d drop the 
money in the hat. I sat there until day broke, 
and then I took my hat up in both hands, smashed 
it on my head, and went home. When I got 
to my room, there sat Mary in her gown. She 
seemed tired and anxious, and though she looked 
mighty hard at me, she didn’t say a word. I 
walked right up to her, and emptied my hat right 
into the lap of her gown, and then we sat down 
and counted it. Just fifteen hundred dollars 
even, and that gave me a start.’ 

Mr Clay’s devotion to cards did not disturb 
his wife’s equanimity in the least. Asked by a 
Northern belle if it did not distress her that 
her husband should gamble, the candid old lady 
replied: ‘Not at all, my dear; he most always 
wins.’ 

The wife of Bishop Beadon loved whist so well, 
that when the prelate told one of his clergy if 
he was able to sit up half the night playing whist 
at the Bath Rooms, he must be well enough to 
do duty at home, the invalided one silenced him 
with : ‘My lord, Mrs Beadon would tell you that 
late whist acts as a tonic or restorative to dys- 
ptic people with weak nerves.’ The bishop’s 
etter-half would have sympathised with Gold- 
smith’s old lady, who, lying sick unto death, 
played cards with the curate to pass the time 
away, and after winning all his money, had just 
ang to play for her funeral charges, when she 
expired, 

ere have been stranger stakes still. In 1735, 
when Henry and James Trotter sat down at the 
Salmon Inn, Chester-le-Street, to Play a game of 
cards against Robert Thoms and Thomas Ellison, 
the latter pair staking five shillings, and the former 
a child, the son of a Mr and Mrs Leesh, who gave 
up their boy to the winners.—A traveller in New 


not play high out of fear of his loving Sarah, 


land, spending a night in a squatter’s hut, 
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was invited to cut in for a rubber of whist. As 
he took his seat, he inquired: ‘What points?’ 
His ner responded in a tone significant of 
surprise at such a question: ‘Why, the usual 
game, of course—sheep points, and a bullock on 
the rubber.’ 

Unless Espartero and his foe Marota are much 
belied, more momentous issues were decided by 
the cards in a lone farmhouse at Bergara, where 
they privately met to arrange a truce between 
their respective forces. No sooner did Espartero 
enter the room, than the Carlist chief challenged 
him to a game at tressilio, a challenge the 
Christino commander accepted with rity. 
Espartero first won all a money, then 
his own conditions for the truce, article by 
article, and finally the entire submission of the 
Carlist army. Within twenty-four hours, Marota 
had paid his debt, and the first Carlist war was 
at an end. 

A Mr Purdy, as the end of his bachelorhood 
drew nigh, let his old cronies know it was his 
intention to forswear card-playing after per- 
ee matrimony. They thereupon put their 

eads together, and a ar or two after the wed- 
ding, invited him to a little dinner at Delmonico’s, 
at which he was to receive a three hundred dollar 
silver service. Dinner done, and the presenta- 
tion made, the party made themselves and their 
guest merry over some excellent wine, and when 
they thought the time had come, proposed a 
game of poker ; and after a little hesitation, Purdy 
gave in ‘just for this once. His hosts had 
fixed things nicely, and calculated upon winning 
the price of their wedding gift, the dinner, and 
the wine. The game went on till long after 
daylight appeared, but by that time the in- 
tended victim had doeed every one of them 
out, besides retaining lawful possession of the 
silver service. 

Even the sharpest of sharpers may meet more 
than his match. Robert Houdin happening to 
saunter into a continental casino where a Greek 
was reaping a rare harvest at écarté, looked on 
p mand until a seat became vacant, and then 

ropped into it. The Greek, dealing dexterously, 
turned a king from the bottom of the pack. 
When the deal came to Houdin, he observed : 
‘When J turn kings from the bottom of the pack, 
I always do it with one hand instead of two ; it 
is quite as easy, and much more elegant. See! 
here comes his majesty of diamonds ;’ and up 
came the card. The cheat stared at the conjurer 
for a moment, and then rushed from the place, 
without waiting to possess himself of his hat, 

other of the fraternity, after winning ten 
games at écarté in 
inst a new opponent ; and still his luck held. 

e had made four points, and dealing, turned up 
a king and won. ‘My luck is wonderful, said he. 
—‘Yes,’ said his adversary; ‘and all the more 
wonderful since I have the four kings of the pack 
in my pocket!’ and the professor of legerdemain 
laid them on the table. 

‘I remember,’ said a gentleman who had tra- 
velled in Russia, ‘being at a ball given by the 
Empress to the late Emperor, on his birthday. I 
was playing at écarté, at te the Emperor, who was 
wan mas about, came behind me to watch the 
game. My adversary and I were both at four, 


and it was my deal. “Now,” said the Emperor, 
“Jet us see whether you can turn up the king?” 
—I dealt, and then held up the turn-up card, 
observing : “Your orders, sir, have been obeyed.” 
—A dozen times afterwards, the Emperor asked 
me how I managed it; and he never would 
believe that it was a mere hazard, and that I 
nel taken the chance of the card being a 
ing,’ 

The Czar was as much astonished at the result 
of his remark as the young gentleman who, 
looking over a pretty girl’s shoulder while she 
was playing cards, observed: ‘What a lovely 
hand You may have it, if you want it, 
murmured she; and all the rest of the evening 
he was wondering what her intentions were. 


MY NEW FRIEND. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CONCLUSION. 


THE day appointed for the meeting, as detailed 
in the last chapter, was evidently to be an import- 
ant one in my little history ; for I was at length 
to see one of my employers, and I hoped that 
he would be favourably impressed with me, 
Perhaps I felt quite as much anxiety about my 
being favourably impressed with him. With his 
coming, too, my first recognised transaction in 
the service would be completed ; for the repre- 
sentative of the Belgian firm would appear also, 
and hand me the delivery-orders for these goods, 
in return for cash. It was essential, as Scate 
had pointed out to me, that I should manage 
all this, as my agency would be largely concerned 
in the Belgian trade, and it was well that these 
people should see at the outset that I was 
intrusted with the conduct of a big affair. I 
was pleased at this, of course, and Mr Chelps 
was no less delighted than myself. 

When the morning arrived, Mr Chelps was 
in unusual spirits, hopping about with a brisk- 
ness quite remarkable for him, and quite remark- 
able, too, in an elderly invalid. He had already 
told me that he had succeeded in obtaining the 
money; he had received this on the previous 
afternoon, but it was in the form of a cheque ; 
and he foresaw some difficulty in its acceptance 
by the Belgians, who would naturally regard 
a cheque offered by him with very different eyes 
from what they would regard one from such 
a firm as Bunner, Wreggs, and Carrowble. He 
had told Scate that this would probably be the 
case ; and the latter, with his usual readiness, had 
promised that he would arrange so as to prevent 
any obstacle or inconvenience. 

So remarkably brisk was Mr Chelps, that, 
having obtained permission for our servant Lizzie 
to go on a rather long errand for him, he insisted 
upon opening the street door to all callers himself, 
to save Mrs Matley and myself the trouble, . Not 
only did his buoyant spirits prompt him to do 
this, and to sit all the morning, or nearly so, in 
the office, to be in readiness, but he avowed his 


intention of buying ‘quite a lot of flowers,’ as 
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he said; and so opened our front door at least 
half-a-dozen times to hail the passing venders 
of roots, blossoms, or bulbs. Once or twice, I 
came up into the hall while he was haggling 
with these men; but each time he playfully 
insisted upon my going back, as he did not intend 
Mrs Matley to have the slightest idea of what 
he was going to buy. It was to be a surprise 
for her, he said. 

So the morning wore on until, punctual to his 
appointed time, Mr Scate appeared ; and almost 
directly after him, the Belgian representative. 
This latter was a portly, respectable-looking 
gentleman, who seemed rather surprised at the 
aspect of the house to which he had been 
summoned to transact such important business. 
Scate evidently caught the glance, and, ready 
as usual, said: ‘ All very new here, sir—we shall 
have it altered in a few days. It was a long way 
to fetch you from the City ; but Mr Matley—this 
is Mr Matley’—we bowed to each other— will 
have a great part of our Belgian and French con- 
nection business, and so we wish him and his 
branch-house to be individually known to our 
continental friends. However, I’m sure you'll 
not mind, so long as the cash is here; and here 
it is.’ 

‘No, sir, returned the gentleman, who did 
not seem very much impressed by the rather 
ready jocularity in which Mr Scate so much 
excelled. ‘As you say, it is no business of 
mine.’ 

‘You have the delivery-notes, or warrants, 
of course?’ said Scate, becoming terse in his 
turn. 

‘I have ; here they are,’ returned the stranger ; 
‘and here is a receipt for sixteen hundred pounds 
cash,’ 

‘Quite right,’ said Scate—‘ Now, Mr Chelps, 
your cheque.—And here in good time is Mr 
Wreggs; so you will have the security and 
see the principal at once, as I promised” As 
he spoke, he ran and opened the door, at which 
aloud knock had just been given, and ushered 
in a dark, keen-looking man, who struck me 
as being one of the most sinister-looking indi- 
viduals I had ever beheld ; an idea not weakened 
by his being loaded with much ponderous 
jewellery. 

‘This is Mr Herdley, who represents Delroi 
& Co., sir—And this is Mr Matley, our new 
agent, sir, of whom I spoke to you.—And this 
is Mr Chelps, a personal friend, who wishes, as 
I have told you, sir, to be allowed to join in your 
speculations.’ 

Mr Wreggs acknowledged each introduction 
with a short bow, accompanied in each case by 
a furtive glance, which in a measure’ reminded 
me of my customer Mr Jerry Wilkins. 

‘Will you see if those are right, sir?’ said Scate 
to the new arrival, handing him the papers from 


Mr Herdley, as it seemed the Belgian agent was 
called. 


‘Yes; they will do, said Wreggs ; and after 
a little bustle in getting out his pocket-book, 


Scate gathered up the papers again and laid 
them on the desk. 

‘Now, Mr Chelps,’ he continued, ‘Mr Wreggs 
has kindly promised to bring some more notes, 
as I know foreign houses are sometimes very 
reluctant to take the cheques of strangers.—Have 
you brought them, sir?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Wreggs briefly, drawing out in his 
turn a buiky pocket-book and handing therefrom 
a packet to Scate. 

‘Thank you, sir.—Then, if you will give me 
your cheque, Mr Chelps, continued the latter, 
‘I will hand over notes of equal value, and give 
you the warrants besides.’ 

Mr Chelps, who had been gazing, as it seemed 
to me, in a kind of rapt admiration from Mr 
Wreggs to the Belgian agent, and back from the 
Belgian agent to Mr Wreggs, at this appeal pro- 
duced a carefully folded paper from his pocket, 
and took thence a familiar-looking slip—the 
cheque. ‘It’s on the Bank of England, you see,’ 
he said, as he handed it to Scate. ‘Your friend 
Mr Wreggs knows all about that establishment.’ 
He laughed as he said this; and the laugh was 
repeated by Scate and Wreggs, but in very dif- 
ferent tones. 

The former took the cheque, and thrust the 
re of notes, increased by some from his own 
pocket, to Mr Herdley, saying: ‘You will find 
those right, I have no doubt, sir;’ then ae 
the papers, or warrants, to Mr Chelps, adding: 
‘An Gare is your security, sir.’ 

Mr vresy clutched them eagerly, crammed 
them into his pocket, and then, to my surprise, 
thrust two of his fingers into his mouth, and 
whistled loudly. We all started in ene, 
and looked at him; but before a single wo: 
could be spoken, the door of the room was thrown 
violently open, and then, to my greater amaze- 
ment, four men rushed in. In the momentary 
glance I caught of them as they entered, I saw 
that two of them were certainly fellows of whom 
I had seen Chelps buying flowers an hour before, 
while another was as certainly the stranger to 
whom I had spoken at the bar of the Three 
Bells. 

‘What the’—— began Scate, turning fiercely 
upon Chelps; but ere he could complete his 
sentence, the old man had sprung from his chair 
full upon him, and had thrown his arms around 
him, two of the strangers seizing Mr Wreggs 
at the same instant. 

‘Get off, you old fool!’ shouted Scate, with 
a savage oath ; ‘leave go. or it’ll be the worse 
for you.’ 

‘On with the bracelets, Bill!’ cried Chelps, 
in a tone utterly different from his usual voice, 
and maintaining his grip with overpowering 
force, despite of the rot le struggles of Scate. 
The latter plunged and kicked desperately ; 
but the stranger of the Three Bells assisted 
Mr Chelps in i. his man, while one of the 
costermongers—actually one of the flower-men— 
pulled out a pair of handcuffs; and in thirty 
seconds from the time the door was opened, Scate 
and Mr Wreggs were each handcuffed and each 
held in the grip of two men ; while Mr Herdle 
and myself looked on in helpless surprise and, 
in my case at anyrate, some little dread. 

When he released his hold of Scate, Chelps 
turned to me with a smile—a smile slight and 
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uiet in itself, but which yet seemed to change him 

together, so that I should hardly have known the 
man. ‘You will apologise to Mrs Matley, if you 
lease, for our causing so much unpleasantness in 
lee house,’ he said ; ‘but it was unavoidable. We 
shall not require your assistance at present ; and 
I wish you particularly to assure your kind little 
wife that this will do you no harm—rather the 
other way. I shall call again this evening, after 
attending the court with our friends,’ 

_ Then turning to Mr Herdley, he continued : 
‘We shall want you with us, sir.—Now, Bill’— 
to one of the costermonger-like men, as I had 
once thought them, but whom I now began to 
see were something different—‘call a couple of 
cabs, and let us be off.’ 

‘But who—who and what are you?’ I said, 
although I felt that I could have answered the 

aes myself ; ‘and what have these men been 

oing ?? 

T Sergeant Moley from Scotland Yard,’ 
replied my lodger. ‘My name may be known 
to you. I will tell you all about these gentlemen 
when I call round this evening.’ 

His name known to me! I should think it 
was indeed, as that of the most dreaded and 
successful detective officer of the day. 

‘Oh, it’s you, is it?’ hissed Scate. ‘If ever I 
get clear again, I’ll put a bullet into you, if 
you are above ground.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Chelps—or Moley—coolly, ‘that’s 
what you are going to do when you are free. 
You are not free now, and my advice to you is 
to wait until you are, before you talk of your 
plans.’ 

In another minute the cabs arrived, and the 
whole of the strange party took their departure ; 
Moley again leaving an assuring message for my 
wife, while the stranger of the Three Bells paused 
in the doorway to give me a most expressive 
wink. 

I need not say how startled Susan was by my 
account of the long expected interview ; indeed, 
but for the message left by Mr Chelps, in whom 
she still had great confidence, although he turned 
out to be a disguised detective—but for this, I 
am sure she would have utterly broken down. 
It was a great change, to be sure. All my bright 
visions, all my hope of returning prosperity, gone 
at a blow! and we were now as badly off, or even 
worse than when the hateful bills announcing 
the sale of my furniture were affixed to the 
house. 

The day wore slowly and miserably away, until 
we had almost given up the hope of seeing our 
late lodger, when a knock was heard, and Lizzie 
after answering it, came to the breakfast-room 
door, and with her eyes opened to their utmost 
power of staring, and a face expressive of the 
most intense astonishment, said: ‘Mr Chelps, 
ma’am, has called, and wants to see you.’ 

‘Ask Mr Chelps down,’ said my wife ; and the 
next instant there was heard a quick firm ste 
on the stairs, and then a dark, close-cropped, 
clean-shaved man, with keen small eyes, of 

uare and powerful build, presented himself. 

e held out his hand, exclaiming : ‘What! don’t 


you know your old lodger ?’ 
We asked him to sit down, which he did; 

and after a few apologetic remarks to my wife, 

he said, in answer to our inquiries, that he would | 


make a clean breast of it, and tell us all about 
the mystery. ‘And, as you know I am fond of 
a pipe, he continued, ‘I will take the liberty, 
ma’am, of having a whiff during my story. I 
always think a man gets on better if he 
smokes.’ 

We of course made no objection; and Mr 
Chelps—to give him once more his old familiar 
name—after a moment’s delay in 
lighted his pipe, took two or three kindling 
‘whiffs’ at it, and then proceeded with his 
narration, thus : 

‘You know already that I am in the police, 
Mr Matley—and you, ma’am—so I need not stay 
to explain anything about that. Well, in the 
course of business, during the last year or two, 
we have been put on the track of a very danger- 
ous and artful gang of swindlers, who were u 
to all sorts of dodges. Sometimes they wll 
buy goods, and pay for them with bills that 
were never met. Sometimes they paid for 
them in forged notes, which then got into gene- 
ral circulation. Sometimes they hought stolen 
oods and goods from fraudulent debtors ; in 
fact there’s no telling all the games they were 
up to; and yet we could never quite get hold of 
them. More than once we have caught the men 
who actually appeared in the work; but the 
were at the he subordinates ; more often, a i 
they were dupes themselves. At last it was 
pretty clear that one Edward Phillips, alias Scate, 
alias Nottingham Ned—by which last name he 
was generally known in flash circles—was deep 
in the business; and we were ordered to keep 
him in view. 

‘We got some information soon after this 
which proved of use. We were told that his 
firm—as you know he calls it—were about to 
try their games on with some Belgian people, 
and that he was going to open a new receiving- 
house by the aid of a man who knew nothing 
of the firm or its plans. This man was you, 
Mr Matley ; but as we did not wish to be always 
catching the dupe, who was as innocent as the 
persons who had been cheated themselves, I hit 
upon a plan by which I hoped to penetrate a 
little farther into the mystery. I made inquiries 
about you, sir; and found what difficulties you 
were in, and what a good character you bore, 
so I could me nearly tell what line Scate 
— take with you, and when he would 

gin. 

°T hit it, you must own, fairly well. I came 
to ask about your lodgings; and, to my delight, 
when I was asked into this very room, there sat 
the man I was most interested in. He did not 
want you to leave this house for a bit, so he 
eagerly advised you to take such an easy-going, 
i ig thick-headed old fellow as me for a 
odger. Of course I had expected to take 
furnished apartments; but when I found how 
things were, I said I would prefer bringing my 
own.’ 

‘And so you did Mr—Ch—Moley !’ exclaimed 
my wife; ‘beautiful new furniture, which your 
married daughter, who had gone to Australia, 
had recently bought for you.’ 

‘Ah! yes, to be sure, my married daughter! 
her furniture!’ returned our friend, with a 
broad grin. ‘Why, bless your heart, ma’am, I 
went straight from here that night and hired 
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it. I haven't got any married daughters! I 
haven’t got any daughters at all, I’m an old 
bachelor.’ 

‘Good gracious!’ exclaimed my wife again ; 
‘but you were quite overcome when you spoke of 
the loss of Mrs Chelps. Do you mean to ag I 

‘IT do indeed, ma’am,’ interrupted Mr Moley. 
‘We are obliged to do those things in the detec- 
tive work, could see you did not really like 
Scate ; nor did Mr Matley.’ 

‘T did not,’ I said; ‘I took a dislike to him 
from the first.’ 

‘But to go on with my story. Once in the 
house and seeing him, and hearing what he 
had told you, my work began to be as plain 
as ABC. It was quite clear he meant you 
to run your head into the trap, and buy the 
stolen goods; be the responsible agent; give 
the forged bills; get rid of the flash notes, and 
so on. But the thing wanted was to get him 
to play all his cards at once, so as to smash the 
whole concern ; because you see, ma'am, I wasn’t 
quite satisfied even with the chance of getting 
him, while there were others behind. So I talke 
about my ready-money which I wished to have 
employed ; and he jumped at the bait more 
readily than I expected. 

‘His plans were soon altered. Instead of 
going on spongy with you, he meant to have 
a big haul over this Belgian affair, and then 
sheer off. He meant, it was very clear, to scll 
the goods directly he got hold of them. He, or 
his precious partner Wreggs, had already sounded 
some people about buying them, and found they 
could get very nearly full value on the dock 
warrants. Then there was my money—eleven 
hundred pounds, you know—the two things 
together making such a pull as he did not 
often get. 

‘The first transaction you had was with Mr 
Jerry Wilkins. His name is no more Wilkins 
than mine is ; but that don’t matter. Well, what 

ou bought was plate, sir, the proceeds of some 
urglaries at the West End.—Don’t be alarmed, 
maam ; nothing can touch your husband, who 
had no knowledge of what he was doing. Well, 
I wanted to, be sure of this; so I took care to 
listen, and to loiter in the front garden so that 
I could see Mr Jerry when he called’ 

‘Then I suppose,’ said I, interrupting him, 
‘that I really did see you looking over the 
banisters, and hiding at the back of the hall 
on both nights ?’ 

‘You did so, sir, replied Mr Moley ; ‘and on 
the evening he came I planted one of our people 
at the Three Bells, who sent a boy to — place 
with a message, and so got you out of the way, 
while I examined the parcel you had bought. But 
when you said you had had a “turn” through 
not being able to find the package, which was 
on a different chair from where you thought you 
had laid it, you gave me a “turn” too; for while 
you spoke, t remembered that J had left it on 
the wrong chair. However, it came .all right ; 
and Scate no doubt thought it was all right, as 
he had succeeded in making you buy stolen 
goods. Yet, if this Belgian affair could be 
brought off, he would not want you at all; that 
was plain enough. 

‘Well, sir, to cut this short, as you know most 
of it. I was aware that these men were desperate 


ruffians of the worst class, You would hardl 
think it, ma’am, but I am morally sure, thoug 
I can’t bring it home to him, that this Seate has 
been in some of the cruellest things ever com- 
mitted. So I got some of our men to call this 
morning, some dressed up as costermongers, one 
to ask a question, and so on, and I slipped them 
in without any one seeing them, and stowed them 
away in my room. When I whistled, they were 
to rush down at once. 

‘All went beautifully. The partner Mr Wreggs 
—a worse scoundrel, if possible, than the other— 
turned up just as I wished; while Mr Scate 
having got hold of my cheque, paid the Belgian 
party in_bank-notes, every one of which was 
forged. He had given me the chance to examine 
them beforehand. He was a little too clever. 
He had prepared false dock-notes too ; and when 
he was pretending to let his partner examine the 
originals and so forth, he changed the sets, so 
that he held the true ones, while he gave me the 
forgeries. When this was all done, I thought he 
had gone far enough, so I just gave my whistle, 
and. Well, you saw the rest.’ m 

‘I did see the rest!’ I ejaculated; ‘and 
thoroughly astonished I was to see it. But the 
strange gentleman—the Belgian agent—was he 
also of the gang?’ 

‘O no!’ exclaimed Moley; ‘he certainly was 
not; and there come’s in, ma’am, the best part 
of my a (He always addressed my wife, 
when he had anything specially interesting to say.) 
‘If I hadn’t got such a finish to tell, I don’t think 
I should have troubled you by coming ‘round 
to-night. Mr on was aware there was some- 
thing suspicious in the business, although he did 
not know exactly what it was; and at first he 
thought, naturally enough, it was you, Mr Matley, 
who was at the bottom of it all. But I took care 
to put all that right; and shall always be glad 
I hit upon the idea of coming here to lodge, if 
only for being able, through doing so, to clear 
away any suspicion of that kind. Well, Mr 
Herdley and Mr Crobson, the head of your late 
firm, having married two sisters, are of course 
very friendly ; and owing to what Mr Herdley 
has been able to say about you this day, your 
late firm have taken a great interest in you; so 
much so, ma’am, that old Mr Richards, the head- 
clerk, having resigned, they will write to-morrow, 
offering your husband the post.’ 

: Susan and myself each uttered a cry of surprise 

‘It’s quite, right, ma’am, you may rely,’ con- 
tinued Mr Moley, evidently delighted at the im- 
pression he had made ; ‘you will have the letter 
to-morrow for certain. And who so fit as you, 
Mr Matley, a man who knows the business, and 
who has always done his duty by the firm.’ 

I cannot stay to repeat all we said, or how 
we thanked the kindly detective, or how he 
pretended to ridicule my wife for crying at 
what ought to make her smile, while I could actu- 
ally see a sympathetic glistening in his own 
eyes. He stayed with us long enough to smoke 
several pipes. 

When he rose to leave, he said: ‘ Now, joking 
apart, ma’am, just the sober truth, you know— 
don’t you think I was pretty well got up as an 
old man?—pretty well, for an amateur, you 
know ?’ 
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‘It was wonderful, said my wife. ‘I never 
was more deceived in my life. I never saw any- 
thing on the stage to compare with it.’ 

Mr Moley quite giggled with pleasure and pride 
on hearing this testimony to his skill, and went 
away on excellent terms with himself. 

is prophecy was borne out to the letter. My 
old employers wrote to me the next day; and 
on the following Monday I took my seat as head 
of the counting-house in which I had worked 
so long as a clerk. Nor did Mr Moley himself 
fare badly. The arrest of Scate and Wreggs led 
to other captures, and finally to the breaking-up 
of the best organised and most dangerous gang 
of swindlers in London ; a result which brought 
Mr Moley promotion, a handsome present from 
some merchants, and repeated eulogiums in the 
press ; the latter testimonials giving him, perhaps, 
the test pleasure of the whole; for with all 
his Seonians and determination, he was rather 
a vain man. 

For many years, until, indeed, he retired to 
his native county on a pension, Moley came 
once in each half-year to dine with us; always 
on a Sunday, and always with presents for our 
children, who regarded him as a sort of extra 
gg and were always uproariously glad to see 

im. 


CRICKET CHAT. 
BY AN OLD HAND. 


Now that the bats and pads and flannels have 
been stowed away in their winter homes, and 
one more cricket season has gone to be numbered 
with the past, it is a fitting opportunity for 
us lovers of the d old game to indulge in a 
little cricket chat. In cricket, as in all other 
sports and pleasures, retrospect is almost as 
elightful as actual enjoyment; and the true 
devotee of the game recounts past exploits, and 
tells how fields were won or lost, with just the 
same gusto that the Nimrod relates famous races, 
the mountaineer dwells upon past conquests, and 
the explorer shudders again over past risks and 

rils. So you young cricketer of the present day, 
with the bronze of the past season’s sun scarcely 
yet driven from your , and I, cricketer of 
the old school, whose cricket bronze has long 
_ faded, will draw our: chairs together and 

Let us just begin with the game as it was 
played on the old Lansdown and Brighton 
grounds, and upon the ever-green Vine at Seven- 
oaks, by gentlemen in silk tights and buckled 
shoes, and at a later period by old fogies like 
myself. The main features of the glorious old 
game are of course the same—a fact well 
worthy of remembrance by those who are fond 
of decrying the present age as one of whole- 
sale innovation and Vandalic reform. But could 
royal Frederick Prince of Wales—Fred who was 
killed at Epsom by a blow from a cricket-ball 
—and his grandson the ‘First Gentleman,’ rise 
from their graves, and be stationed, say, at 
Canterbury or at Lord’s, as spectators of one of 
our great matches, we may imagine that their 
surprise would equal that of one of Boadicea’s 
warriors, could he be resuscitated and shown 
over Woolwich Arsenal. Fred and George used 


four stumps in their game, and the modern bails 
were represented by a piece of wood laid upon 
the tops of the stumps; moreover, the stumps 
were not more than one half the height of those 
now in vogue; so that, as we shall see when 
we come to describe the bats used, to bowl a 
wicket was by no means an easy task. This 
arrangement of the stumps may be seen by an 
inspection of the interesting old illustrated score- 
sheets which hang upon the walls of the pavilion 
at the Sevenoaks Vine. Whether the ‘W. Gs’ 
or the Murdochs of the present day could run 
up their colossal scores with the bats familiar 
to Fred and George, is an open question; but 
to us, accustomed to the sturdy yet beautifully 
made willow weapons of the present day, 
they seem very cumbrous and unwieldy affairs, 
In London, two of them might have been 
seen not very long since in the window of 
Mr Mortlock’s shop at the Waterloo Railway 
approach ; but they have disappeared; and for 
the benefit of those who have not seen them 
they ~y be described as huge scimitar-shaped 
pieces of dark wood, made of one piece, and 
guiltless of splice or nig my or inserted whale- 
bone, or of any of the little peculiarities of the 
modern ‘stick,’ and weighing considerably more 
than the double of the bat familiar to us. The 
ball, too, was a very ponderous concern, resem- 
bling more the balista of the ancient Romans 
than anything connected with modern games; 
and we can well understand that poor Fred did 
not survive the blow he received upon Epsom 
Downs. 

It is quite an error to suppose that by the name 
given to the present era of cricket, ‘the age of 
fast bowling, our ancestors’ cricket was a tame 
and effeminate pursuit. Alfred Mynn, Squire 
Osbaldistone, and Lord Frederick Beauclerk, could 
sling the balls in their under-hand style, at a 
~ which would make you, who may have seen 

‘arrant and Jackson, and who of course are fami- 
liar with ‘Demon Spofforth’ and Foord-Kelcey, 
stare as at the discovery of a new fact. And it 
should be remembered that the heroes first men- 
tioned above no more thought of walking gar- 
nished with pads and gloves to the wickets, than 
a sensible man would dream nowadays of going 
without them. 

The introduction of the ‘break-back’ and 
‘twist’ into the science of bowling—which is 
probably due to Fuller Pilch and old Lillywhite, 
although John Nyren, the earliest authority on 
cricket, mentions one man who was a master of 
these branches of cricket-cunning in his day—has 
of course rendered our modern bowling very far 
more efficacious than the old straight ahead honest 
system of ‘trundling ;’ and it is to be doubted 
whether Alfred Mynn would be able to do much 
~~ A. G. Steel or Peate, although he might 
play mega’ or Rotherham as well as any man 
can play such first-class fast bowling. I must 
say that I think it much to be regretted that 
there are so few fast under-hand bowlers at the 
present day, when there are such crowds of men 
and boys who waste time and energy in attempt- 
ing to attain proficiency in the science of bowling 
round hand, notwithstanding all evidence that 
the gift is not in them. This opinion may be 
confirmed by watching the bowling at an ordinary 
match of the third or fourth class, and by noting 
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the very small proportion of straight balls de- 
livered by men who professedly bowl for wickets 
and not for catches; and also by noting how 
frequently men who are, as a rule, ‘very decent’ 
bats, are completely nonplussed when confronted 
by village champions who are the last depositaries 
of the old fast under-hand style. If you doubt 
the efficacy of this style, make a point next season 
of going to Chislehurst, and observe the fatal 
effect of Crowhurst’s bowling amongst good bats- 
men. 

Paradoxical as it may appear, a cricketer of the 
old school is struck with the want of individual 
enthusiasm in modern cricket, notwithstanding 
the fact that the national enthusiasm in the 
game is growing year by year. To one match 
played fifty years ago, there are now probably 

layed several hundred ; yet I doubt if the com- 
fined enthusiasm of the hundreds of modern 
matches equals that which characterised the one 
match of the old days. The introduction of the 
colonial element into our great matches has 
brought out, naturally enough, the patriotic enthu- 
siasm of English cricketers of all classes; but 
with this exception, there is none of the earnest, 
anxious, business-like interest taken in the game 
asof old. In the days, as the old cricketing song 
says, 

When the great old Kent Eleven, full of pluck and 

hope, began 

The great battle with All England, single-handed man 

to man, 

a cricket-match between two clubs or villages 
aroused in the breasts of the spectators and of the 
players themselves, an intensity of excitement, 
an eagerness, an anxiety which only find modern 
parallels at a Tyneside boat-race or a stifily con- 
tested election. Men went to cricket-matches 
then, not so much to spend an agreeable day 
beneath the shade of tall trees, to make a sort 
of picnic of the affair, with the accompaniments 
of gaily dressed ladies, military bands, and extra- 
vagant refreshments, as to enter heart and soul 
into the contest; to keep their eyes fastened on 
the game ; to see how ‘our Bill’ would come off ; 
to cheer lustily at every good stroke ; to criticise ; 
to live, in fact, in no other world for the time 
being than that shut within the limit of the 
cricket-field proper. 

But what do we see now in one of our 
great Metropolitan matches? Be the title of the 
match ever so attractive, the majority of the 
company outside the ropes have come to see each 
other and to be seen, and it is to be doubted, 
ifan analysis were to be made of the conversation 
of the five or ten thousand people present, whether 
the topics discussed very materially per- 
tain to the game itself. As with the spectators, 
so with the players themselves, Kentish Smith 
meets Kentish Jones, who has been playing in a 
county match. In the old days, Rmth’s first 

uestion would have been: ‘Well, old fellow, 

id we win?’ To-day, it would be: ‘Well, old 
man, how many did you make?’ or, ‘How many 
wickets did you take?’ The county man of the 
ee day who gets out first ball, does not hang 

is head and walk despondently back to the 
“arsang because he has failed to uphold the 
honour of his county, but because be has been 
individually 


unfortunate and has ‘spoilt his 
average,’ 


At schools, the old feelings are cer- 


tainly kept up; but when the boys leave school 
and go into the great cricketing world as men, it is 
to be feared they too frequently adopt the world’s 
way of thinking, and play the fine old game 
simply for self. The very universality of cricket 
is, of course, the reason for this. Kent beats 
Sussex on Monday, and on Saturday the feat is 
forgotten. But in the old days, the victory would 
have been a subject for congratulation and en- 
thusiasm for weeks after. Exceptions to this 
general apathy have been seen in the matches 
oe by the Australian team in England. I 

elieve that every Englishman who has been a 
spectator of these contests has been animated by 
a genuine earnest wish to see the Old Country 
come off victorious; and few who were present 
can forget the scene at Kennington Oval in 
September 1880, or in August of the present year, 
when twenty-five thousand persons were assembled 
to see the match between England and Australia. 
That was a sight to make the coldest and most 
impassive of hearts burn with enthusiasm; for 
it was a genuine match of the old sort, played 
by the finest living exponents of the game, in the 
face of the most critical cricket audience ever 
assembled. 

When our ancestors played a cricket-match, 
they made of it a good, thorough employment 
and amusement for a whole day. There was no 
wasting the cream of the morning hours, as is 
now invariably the rule; no dawdling about 
with cigarettes in mouth; no aimless hitting 
and bowling at improvised wickets until within 
an hour and a half of luncheon-time ; no un- 

ardonable delays over luncheon and during the 
innings. They pitched their wickets at half-past 
nine, and by ten o'clock were hard at work— 
work which they continued until one o’clock, 
when they adjourned for half an hour, at the 
expiration of which time they recommenced 

lay, and continued until the hour fixed for the 

leoaion of the stumps. Now, this particular 
evil of indefensible waste of time is growing every 
day. It is quite the exception for any so-called 
‘whole-day match’ to commence before twelve 
o'clock; and all who are familiar with active 
life in any shape, are aware how invaluable 
both in execution of brain and limb are the 
two hours preceding mid-day. At two o’clock 
the luncheon-bell rings. Luncheon lasts during 
the best part of an hour, and modern notions 
enact that it should be followed by a pipe 
or cigar, which brings the hour of recommence- 
ment up to three or beyond it. In these days 
of rapid communication, distance is no excuse to 
be offered for such meaningless waste of time as 
the commencement of a match at mid-day; and 
that it cannot be considered for a moment as 
an excuse is evident from the fact that there 
are hundreds of men who accept invitations to 
play ‘whole-day matches’ on Saturdays, and who 
find time to run up to town and accomplish 
a certain amount of business before it is neces- 
sary to put in an appearance on the cricket- 
ground. 

Another erying evil which calls for the attention 
of all true cricketers is, as we have already hinted, 
the unnecessary extravagance and long duration of 
the modern cricket-lunch. The old cricketers 
adjourned to cold beef, bread-and-cheese, and beer ; 
and surely we are not a whit inferior to them in 
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physical stamina and capability. But what do we 
often see? The modern cricketer, it may be taken 
for granted, is a man in full health and strength, 
makes a hearty breakfast between eight and ten 
o’clock in the morning, and yet it is deemed abso- 
lntely necessary that at two o’clock he should sit 
down to pickled salmon, meat-pies, cold and often 
hot joints, puddings, jellies, and tarts, washed 
down by beer, wine, and spirits of all kinds. 
No wonder he lounges out into the field after- 
wards as if he were filing out of church, and reluc- 
tantly parts with the end of his cigar or the un- 
consumed remnant of his pipe. No wonder that 
the batsmen who have become ‘well-set’ before 
lunch, frequently retire at the first straight ball, 
that catches are missed, and that ‘wides’ swell 
the total of the ‘extras.’ All this tends to support 
the statement we have made above, that the game 
is now regarded too much in the light of a picnic, 
and that the luxury which from all time has 
been the invariable accompaniment of progressive 
civilisation and refinement, has at last invaded 
many of the fields wherein, as the Iron Duke 
said, England’s victories have been won. 

In justice, however, I must concede that these 
delinquencies and shortcomings in the modern 

ame have not yet become universal. There are 

Seieeds of matches played every Saturday in 
England in the good ha way—without waste of 
time, extravagances, or eccentricities. And after 
all, as you say, cricket is a pastime, and if some 
of its modern gentlemen exponents choose to invest 
it with the character of a picnic, why, be it so ; 
it is so much the worse for the game, and perhaps 
for themselves. There is another evil, too, which 
is a serious one, and which has crept in with 
all these innovations. I mean the expense. A 
cricketer of the present day—I do not mean a 
village-green cricketer, but a member of some 
recognised club, who is prepared to follow the 
fortunes of the club wherever within reasonable 
limits they may lead him—must be a man of 
some means. Travelling expenses of course form 
an unavoidable item ; but costume is considerably 
more than an item; and luncheon-money runs 
up very soon to the dimensions of a goodly sum. 
Cricket re too, are expensive, for every 
man who plays cricket at all regularly must be 
possessed of at least two bats, a pair of pads, 
and gloves; and all these put on to the sum of 
the annual subscription, form an almost insur- 
mountable obstacle to many men. Still, as you 
remark, the old game flourishes exceedingly, and 
right glad I am to see it. 

English cricketers have learned a lesson this 
year from the visit of the Australian team 
generally, and from the result of the great match 
in August at the Oval in particular. Amongst 
ordinary cricketers—I speak not of such men as 
those who fought for the-Old Country in the 
above-mentioned contest—individual average, that 
curse of modern cricket, is the object of paramount 
importance to men from the very day they begin 
to fancy themselves becoming proficient. 

To be'a good cricketer nowadays seems to me 
to mean simply possessing the knack of knocking 
up runs. Let the doubter of this visit two or 
three of the great open spaces near London upon 
a Saturday afternoon. He will see that the 
applause which greets the success of a patient, 
painstaking bowler, or which follows a smart 


piece of fielding, is nothing compared with that 
which is sure to reward a long innings or even 
a showy hit. Now, the Australians 
have shown us how utterly absurd this is. It 
may be said that they pursued their almost 
unbroken career of victory during their sojourn 
in England, simply by their magnificent all. 
round play. Every one of their men can be 
depended upon to do something out of the special 
department for which he is famed. Bonnor is a 
terrific hitter, but he is also a magnificent field ; 
Bannerman, most patient of batsmen, fields and 
bowls equally well; Blackham, who vies with 
‘our Mr Lyttelton’ for the honour of being the 
best. wicket-keeper in the world, is a safe run- 
getter: in fact, without individualising the 
remainder of the men, we may say, that with 
perhaps the exception of Spofforth, who is good 
chiefly as a bowler, there is not such a thing in 
any department of the game as a ‘tail’ in the 
team. not a whit superior to us as 
batsmen. e could raise half a dozen such 
batting elevens, but I very much doubt if one of 
those elevens would, at such a critical period as 
during the last hour’s play during the match 
at the Oval, show such wonderful nerve as did | 
the Australians. They left us with the splendid 
record of having played thirty-eight matches, and | 
of having been beaten but four times; whilst of | 
the drawn matches, it was quite possible, when | 
we remember their extraordinary faculty for | 
‘pulling a game out of the fire,’ that they might | 
have won at least two. No county Eleven 
was victorious against them; whilst in some 
cases the utter discrepancy of power was so great, 
that the games were reduced to the level of 
farces—notably in the cases of Sussex, Derby- 
shire, Leicestershire, Middlesex, Kent, and even 
Nottingham and Gloucestershire. In four in- 
stances have they beaten combination Elevens 
which might almost be considered representative ; 
and, with the exception of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity match, the defeats they have encountered 
have been inflicted by very strong, carefully 
chosen, and fully representative teams. 

In the county matches, the causes of defeat 
have invariably been one of two—weak fielding, 
or unaccountable panic; and, as I have stated 
above, it has been to their excellent fielding 
and to their never-to-be shaken nerve that the 
Australians owe their success, far more than to 
their superiority as batsmen. However, the feel- 
ing of national humiliation seems to have taken 
such deep root amongst all classes of cricketers, 
that upon the next occasion of a visit from 
Australian cricketers, I sincerely hope the amount 
standing to the credit of Old England at the end 
of the season, may be of a very much more sub- 
stantial nature than the balance of 1882. 

What does an evening’s practice at cricket mean, 
to the ordinary amateur of the present day? It 
means standing up with nets on each side and 
behind, to be bowled at for a quarter of an hour 
by a professional, afterwards to saunter away to 
smoke cigarettes or to play lawn-tennis. Whe 
ever heard—I speak particularly of London clubs ; 
I know not the custom in the country so well— 
of such a thing as fielding practice? Who ever 
saw an acknowledged bowler of merit, or rather 
of a man who might be a bowler of merit if he 
chose to take pains, bowling on the practice-_ 
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ground as he would bowl in a match? But every 
man bats his very best at practice. Does not 
this prove, my young friend, that your modern 
cricketers think everything of batting, and, to 
use an American expression, let everything else 
rip? Take down your nets ; have double-wicket 
practice once a week ; let every man try at least 
to be proficient in some one department of the 
game Lavend batting, and when the Australian 
team next visits us, they will find county teams 
far harder nuts to crack than during the year 
1882. 


THE MONTH. 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Estienng, a well-known corn-merchant 
of Marseilles, annually compiles a most useful 
pamphlet giving information regarding the har- 
vests of France and other countries in the northern 
hemisphere. This information he collects by 
means of inquiries addressed to leading men at 
home and abroad; and its authentic nature has 
long been recognised, for the little volume now 
holds its own in the corn-trade as a reliable guide. 
The issue for the present year is of a most satis- 
factory nature ; for the reports are none of them 
of that gloomy character which familiar tales of 
agricultural failure would lead us to expect. The 
English crops generally are described as being the 
best for the past seven years. Scotland also sends 
satisfactory reports. In Ireland we learn that 
unfavourable weather has caused the wheat-crop 
to be under the average, but still the prospects 
were far from gloomy. Reports from Austria, 
Hungary, Russia, Germany, and other European 
states, all speak of plenty; while the wheat- 
harvest in the United States is described as the 
best ever gathered. Taking the information as 
a whole, we find that the world’s harvest of 1882 
is above the average, and is far better than has 
been experienced during the many years that 
these statistics have been collected. 

We may reasonably hope that the attention 
now paid to agricultural chemistry, to improved 
machinery, and, more than all, the knowledge 
that has been acquired regarding insect pests, 
will gradually bring round British farming to its 
former prosperity. In former times, the farmer 
in his ignorance would too often kill his best 
friends, the small birds, which came into his 
fields not to rob him, but to destroy his enemies. 
Thanks to such workers as Miss Ormerod, these 
mistakes will be corrected. Her recently pub- 
lished Manual of Injurious Insects, with Methods 
of Prevention and Remedy, enables any one to 
identify an insect by means of pictures for com- 
parison with the captured specimen, and gives 
directions for stopping its ravages. It forms an 
interesting book for all, but still more to those 
for whose use it is principally intended, and to 
Whom it is dedicated, namely, ‘the landowners, 
farmers, foresters, and gardeners of the United 
Kingdom,’ 

We recently alluded to the interesting trials 


of various machines for drying hay and corn 
which took at the Agricultural Society’s 
Show at Reading. We then pointed out that the 
results of these trials could not be fairly con- 
sidered until some time had elapsed, and the 
stacked produce had been thoroughly desiccated. 
The judges have now made their Report. A prize 
of one hundred guineas was offered for the best 
means of drying the material either before or 
after stacking ; and there were eight competitors. 
It is a disappointment to find that the systems 
tried have failed; and that the judges report 
that they do not feel justified in awarding the 
rize. This result is most surprising, in the 
ace of the letters which have appeared during 
the last few years in the Z'imes and other news- 
0 go testifying to the remarkable results attained 
y these hay-drying machines. The matter seems 
to require some explanation. 

Some months ago, there was a great outcry 
among amateur archeologists to the effect. that the 
Ducal Palace and St Mark’s, Venice, were about 
to receive irreparable damage at the hands of 
the modern restorer. A correspondent of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, who lately examined the repairs 
that have been and are being made, sets these 
alarms at rest. He reports that the old buildings 
were not only sinking in the soft muddy ground 
on which they stood, but that the sea-air had dis- 
integrated the stone-work to such a depth that 
in many places the carvings were quite obliterated. 
Every particle of stone which it was possible 


to utilise has in these necessary repairs been - 


retained, and the new work has been executed 
with such skill that the most fastidious could 
not object to it. On the whole, our informant 
considers that the work could not possibly be 
better done. 

A curious observation regarding hailstorms has 
lately been brought before the Swiss Geographical 
Societies at Geneva by Herr Riniker, the chief 
forester of Canton Aargau. He maintains that 
hailstorms do net occur where there are forests, 
and instances the case of a small chain of moun- 
tains in the south of Aargau known as the Lin- 
denberge which are normally completely covered 
with trees. About twenty years ago, the forest 
was divided in two places by wide gaps, and 
immediately afterwards the valleys were visited 
by frequent hailstorms. Fourteen years ago 
the larger of these two open spaces was planted 
with firs, since which time the hailstorms have 
entirely ceased. Herr Riniker is inclined to 
attribute the phenomenon to electric action, 
suggesting that the hail and trees being charged 
with opposite kinds of electricity, their union 
gives rise to sufficient heat to prevent congelation 
of watery particles. If his deductions should 
be confirmed by further observation, we shall 
be able to add one more reason to the many 
which already exist why forests should to some 
extent be left as nature designed them. 

That many landowners are aware of the im- 
portance of this question of tree-planting, more 
especially in its bearing on the rainfall of a 
particular district, we must acknowledge. But 
there are many whose sole idea of the value 
of timber is governed by the price which 
it will fetch in the market, and unfortunately 
such persons do not remember to plant young 
trees where they cut down old ones. We have 
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a noble example to the contrary in a former 
Duke of Athole, who was one of the most exten- 
sive tree-planters in the world. It is said that 
during his useful life he planted no fewer than 
twenty-seven million trees, covering fifteen thou- 
sand acres. 

Mr Peter Squire, of St Neots, has lately pub- 
lished a method of dealing with wasps’ nests, 
which seems not only to be novel bit effectual. 
The usual plan of thrusting a sulphureous com- 
pound into the nest and leaving it to smoulder, 
is fraught with some uncertainty ; and unless the 
operation is conducted at night, when the nests 
are difficult to find, it leads to unpleasant if not 
dangerous attacks from the enraged insects. Mr 
Squire’s plan is available at any time of day, and 
consists in dropping into the nest one or two 
tablespoonfuls ot pulverised ‘commercial cyanide 
of potassium.’ Unfortunately, this drug is of a 
deadly character, and it certainly should not be 
ne in irresponsible hands. The mere sugges- 
tion of a tablespoon in such a connection is enough 
to make any one shudder who is acquainted with 
the properties of the drug. Still, with great pre- 
cautions, the plan may be adopted by fruit-growers. 
The act of dropping the drug into the hole does 
not disturb the inmates, and those who are abroad 
afterwards enter never to return. Mr Squire 
lately had the curiosity to dig up one of the 
nests so treated. He found in it three thousand 
dead wasps, besides a large number 
of grubs. 

he Edison Electric Light Company have after 
much talk and great preparation at length entered 
upon their task of illuminating’ a large portion of 
ew York by their incandescent lamps. It must 
be some time before we can judge of the real 
value of this experiment. We know that the 
lights, so far as they go, are successful ; but we do 
not yet know their cost as ascertained by their 
lasting properties ; neither do we yet know how 
the new method of illumination will answer when 
trusted to the hands of the ordinary unskilled 
householder. That the new system may prove 
cheaper than gas, is probable, for gas in New York 
is very dear; but experiments in this country 
prove on the whole that gas with all its dis- 
advantages is cheaper than the incandescent lamps. 
But of course. there are many people who will 
be glad to pay more for an illuminant which will 
respect their books and pictures, and which will 
not vitiate the-air which they breathe. 

The Home Office authorities have recently issued 
rules for the erection of lightning-conductors on 
all factories and magazines where explosives are 
dealt with. These rules comprise both the 
materials which should be selected for the con- 
ductors, and the best form of construction; the 
instructions being based upon the recently pub- 
lished Report of the Lightning-rod Conference. 
The various rules consider the jointing of the rods, 
the form of the points, their number and height, 
the way in which sharp curves should be avoided, 
the earth-connection, &c. One rule in particular 
ealls attention to a precaution that is very 
frequently neglected, namely, that all spouts, 
gutters, iron doors, and other metal-work about 
the building should, to insure adequate protection, 
— electrical connection with the lightning- 
ro 


M. Tissandier, the well-known author, artist, and | 


aéronaut, is projecting the manufacture of an ellip- 
tical balloon which is to be driven by a dynamo. 
machine and storage-batteries. The balloon will 
be a hundred and thirty-one feet long, and will 
have a capacity of more than a hundred thousand 
cubic feet. It is calculated to give a lifting-power 
of three and a half tons, which will, when the 
machinery is in place, allow for a ton of passengers 
and ballast. e do not know the precise object 
of constructing such a machine. That it will in 
any way add to the solution of the problem of 
aérial navigation, can hardly be maintained. We 
know that storage-batteries will turn a .dynamo- 
machine, and we can also imagine that large fans | 
actuated thereby will move such a balloon along, 

rovided that the surrounding air be still. We 

ave no doubt but that such a novel machine 
hovering over the streets of Paris will make some 
sensation, but it remains to be seen whether the 
venture will be of any more solid use. 

Colonel Ziegler, who recently brought the 
subject of badly-made shoes before the Hygienic | 
Congress at Geneva, made some statements of 
great importance. He stated that the examining 
surgeons in Switzerland are compelled every year 
to reject eight hundred recruits simply because 
their feet have been deformed, and rendered unfit | 
for continued marching by the use of bad shoes, 
He pointed out that the human foot is naturally 
a yielding bow, which expands and contracts in 
the most elastic manner with every step. The 
shoemakers—in entire ignorance of the anatomy 
of the foot they are called upon to clothe—supply 
an article which gives rise to corns, which forces | 
the toes all together, and which often positively 
leads to articular inflammation. ‘The test of a | 
perfect pair of shoes is,’ said the Colonel, ‘that 
when placed together they should touch only at 
the toes and the heels; the soles should follow | 
the sinuosities of the feet, and to give room for | 
their expansion, should exceed them in length by | 
from a half to three-quarters of an inch,’ | 

Attempts have been made in this and other 
countries to introduce shoes answering these 
conditions, and occasionally we see advertisements | 
to that effect. But it cannot be denied that the | 
large majority of shoemakers go on the old lines, 


‘and sell boots and shoes which bear in their 


shape very little relation to the human foot. 
Unfortunately, the powerful god of Fashion has | 
laid down the dictum that ‘clumsy-looking boots? | 
are to be avoided, and so the five poor toes, 
whose tips should naturally cover four inches | 
of space, are cramped into two. Ladies’ boots are 
still more wretched in construction, by reason 
of the high heels now in vogue, which, besides 
crippling the walker, give her foot the appear- 
ance of a hoof. In getting measured for a pair 
of shoes or boots, the foot should be placed on a | 
sheet of white paper on the floor, and a line 
should be drawn by the shoemaker round the 
foot. Thus the contour of the foot is got, and 
upon this basis the shoemaker should make his 
last. Verb. sap. 

In these days of wo reforms, we are con- 
stantly on the look-out for lurking dangers to life ; 
and the healthy state of our large cities, when 
compared with those of other countries, is a proof 
that our precautions meet with abundant reward. 
Rookeries of tumble-down dwellings are still not 
unknown among us; but these are gradually | 
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giving way to ae colonies of bricks and 
mortar, where families are lodged in flats, en- 
joying that sanitary science 
can suggest, he different conditions under 
which ey live in other countries can be 
instanced by reference to San Francisco, where 
many, if not most of the houses are built on 
wooden foundations. So much unaccountable 
disease was lately experienced there, that the 
doctors began to suspect the houses of harbouring 
some unlooked-for nucleus of malaria. As a 
result of their investigations, they found that 
the woodwork touching the soil favoured in its 
dual decay a fungoid growth, which gave 
odging to a mass of living organisms. These, it 
seems, die down when the wood is no longer able 
to support them, and the decaying mass with its 
unhealthy emanations forms a source of disease. 

Mr J. F. Smith, of Leicester, has suggested a 
novel method of building bridges either for 
temporary or permanent use, which seems to 
have many advantages both in simplicity and 
cheapness. Iron or steel cylinders, twenty, forty, 
or more feet in diameter, constructed of plates 
riveted to rolled iron or steel ribs, are rolled 
into the stream over which it is desired to carr 
the bridge. These gigantic cylinders, with half 
their diameters sunk under water, form so 
many arches upon which a level road can easily 
be thrown. e cylinders can be built up on 
the spot where they are required, or, filled in 
with a temporary floor at one end, can be readily 
floated to their destination. The system is ex- 
| pected to be useful in laying railroads across 
find subject to occasional flood. 

Mr Crookes, whose researches concerning elec- 
trical discharges in high vacua caused so much 
excitement in the scientific world a few years 
back, has had a graceful compliment paid to him 
by the jury of the Paris Exhibition of Electricity. 
While regretting that it was out of their power 
to offer him a prize, they expressed their admira- 
tion of his beautiful experiments, and placed 
| upon record their belief that none of the incan- 
| descent lamps which are now competing for 
ge favour could have been possible had not 

Crookes first found out the secret of managing 
' extreme vacua. (Reference to old patent specitica- 
| tions will show that electric lamps on the same 
principle as those of Edison were contrived 
many years back; but they failed because their 
authors could not, by means of the air-pumps 
then at their disposal, remove the air sufficiently 
from the glass bulbs in which their incandescent 
carbon or platinum was contained.) 

The proverbial ingenuity of our American 
| cousins is well indicated by a reference to recent 
| statistics gathered from their Patent Office, and 
while they testify to the industry of the nation, 
they also show, by the places of origin of different 
esteem, how the groove in which a man’s 

oughts are ‘o to run becomes moulded by the 
circumstances by which he is surrounded. The 
New York inventors give their minds principally 
to mechanical applications and scientific dis- 
coveries. From the New England States come 
contrivances of a labour-saving nature, many of 

em having reference to ordinary operations of 
the most trivial character. From the centres of 
agriculture come inventions relating to harvest 
operations and the like ; while the Rocky Moun- 


tains furnish specifications of mining implements. 
A fair proportion of the seekers after protection 
are foreigners, of whom by far the greater number 
hail from this country. Unfortunately, it is a 
well-ascertained fact that few people who patent 
their ideas, and who devote the best part of their 
lives to work which immeasurably benefits their 
fellow-beings, ever receive any money reward for 
their exertions. It is calculated that only one 
in every hundred makes it pay. The proportion 
of disappointed ones must be much larger in the 
British Patent Office, for the fees are so great, 
that many of those who manage to pay the few 
pounds required as a preliminary, are unable to 
complete the purchase-money, and thus they 
forfeit their claim for protection. 

From the Scotsman, we learn that at various 
iron-works in Scotland, experiments on different 
scales have been made in connection with the 
smelting process, with a view to utilising the 
waste gases before burning them, by extracting 
the tar and ammonia which were found to be 
present in the gases of all blast-furnaces where 
coal was used as fuel; and after much labour 
and numerous experiments, Messrs Alexander 
and M‘Cosh, of the firm of William Baird 
& Co. Gartsherrie, have successfully solved 
the problem, in practical form, of extracting the 
tar and ammonia, as subsidiary products, from 
their blast-furnaces without in the slightest degree 
disturbing the process of smelting. Some time 
ago, a work on a very considerable scale was 
erected at Gartsherrie Iron-works, and it is now 
in successful operation, recovering the tar and 
ammonia from blast-furnace gases, which, after 
passing through the apparatus and parting with 
their valuable products, are conveyed by piping 
to different parts of the works, for the generation 
of steam and other purposes. 

At the meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute 
at Vienna, a paper was read announcing the 
successful rolling of steel ingots with their own 
initial heat, by means of what is termed the 
‘soaking-pit process.’ A difficulty to be over- 
come in rolling a steel ingot into a rail, for 
instance, was, that the exterior of the heated 
ingot cooled more quickly than the interior; 
and expensive means had to be adopted to over- 
come this difficulty. According: to Mr John 
Gjers, of Middlesborough, who read the above 
paper, this can now be done by simply placing 
the ingot, as soon as cast, into a pit and covering 
it over, which practically silo the air. During 
this, the ‘soaking’ operation, a quantity of gas 
exuded from the ingot, and filled the pit, thus 
entirely preventing atmospheric air from entering. 
When the lid was removed, combustion too 
saree The operation of steel-making on a 
arge scale wil this process be not only 


b 
very much simplifbed, but its cost materially 
reduced. 
Mr Thomas Fraser, 84 King Street, Aberdeen, 
has patented a Corrugated Vent-lining, from the 
use of which it is hoped that — of vents will 


be rendered less necessary. These vent-lini 
may be made of any suitable clay ; and the principle 
of their construction is, that the sharp edges of the 
folds or corrugations in the interior of the tube 
being at right angles to the draught of the chimney, 
the soot will not ‘coat up’ as on a flat surface, but 
be carried off by the draught. ’ 
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BOOK GOSSIP. 


Ir might not unnaturally be thought, from the 
number of brilliant pens that have attacked the 
knotty subject of Burns, his life, and his works, 
that very little had been left for later writers 
to do. And yet it is surprising to note the 
variety of view which the subject admits of, 
and the amount of interesting matter which can 
be extracted by the ‘seeing eye’ from the appa- 
rently already exhausted material. Professor 
Nichol of Glasgow is the latest writer on the 
theme of the Ayrshire Bard (Robert Burns: A 
Summary of his Career and Genius. Edinburgh : 
William Paterson). The little treatise is intended 
as an introduction to the edition of Burns issued 
by this publisher—an edition which is rich in 
facts relating to the poet’s life, though unfor- 
tunately weak in the department of purely 
literary criticism. 

Professor Nichol—who was not, however, the 
editor of this edition—writes his Introductory 
Notice of the poet with the raciness of style and 
clearness of literary insight which are his char- 
acteristics. Coming after such a galaxy of 
eminent writers as have already treated the 
subject—Allan Cunningham, John Gibson Lock- 
hart, Thomas Carlyle, Robert Chambers, and 


an easy one. The career and genius of Burns 
present enormous difficulties to the critic, and 
only men who approach somewhat to him- 
self in their degree of mental strength and 
perception, have any chance of successfully grap- 
pling with those difficulties. With the excep- 
tion of Professor Nichol, there has not been, so 
far as we remember, any one within the last 
dozen years who, either as biographer or essayist, 
has shown himself equal to the task. Either 
we have had weak pictures of the poet, based 
upon the narrow sympathies of the biographer 
and an imperfect appreciation of the poet, or we 
have had microscopic examinations made of some 

icular phase of his character, with the almost 
inevitable result of general distortion and unlike- 
ness. Professor Nichol has wisely avoided ex- 
tremes in the treatment of his subject. He has 
neither risen into the vague flights of the pane- 
gyrist, nor sunk into the bathos of the apologist. 
He has simply taken the man as he is to be found 
—not indeed like other men, but rather as a kind 
of phenomenon among men ; and the result is a 
treatise thoroughly healthy in tone, and fairly 
accurate in its results. 

Mr Robert K. Douglas, Professor of Chinese at 
King’s College, London, has recently issued a very 
valuable work, entitled China, and published 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. The volume is one that yields a vast 
quantity of instructive as well as entertaining 
knowledge of ‘far Cathay’ and its singular people. 
The sketch of the history of the Chinese ire 
with which the book opens is concise and clear 
in its details, with enough of interesting bits to 
carry the reader through the drier chronological 
— According to Professor Douglas, the 

records we have of the Chinese represent them 
as a band of immigrants settling in the north- 
eastern provinces of the modern empire of China, 


Professor Wilson—-Dr Nichol’s task was not. 


and fighting their way amongst the aborigines, 
It is believed, from ‘the philological evidence 
afforded by an examination of their language, 
that these first settlers came from the south of 
the Caspian Sea, and that the date of their exodus 
might be about the twenty-fourth or twenty-third 
century B.c. It would appear also, he says, that 
the Chinese came into China possessed of the 
resources of Western Asian culture, bringing with 
them a knowledge of writing and astronomy, as 
well as of the arts which primarily minister to 
the wants and comfort of mankind. We are not, 
therefore, to confound these early immigrants 
with barbarians. 

In the production of his book, Professor 
Douglas has evidently availed himself of all the 
best and latest works on the subject of China; 
and hence we have therein a clear and succinct 
— of all that is worth knowing regarding 
the history of that marvellous country : its gov- 
ernment; its systems of education and agri- 
culture ; its medicine, music, and architecture ; 
the forms and ceremonies of marriage among the 
people, their food and dress, their superstitions 
and funeral rites. There are three chapters of 
particular interest and value to the general 
student, namely, those relating to the religions, 
the language, and the literature of China. It is 
seldom that so much accurate knowledge combined 
with picturesque and graphic description, is served 
up to the public in a form at once so agreeable 
and convenient. 


CONTRASTS. 


A snort June night, now brightening fast to dawn ; 
A house with doors and windows open wide; 

A silent sick-room, where a dying man 
Lies prostrate in his youth and manhood’s pride. 


A bird’s sweet carol, entering glad and shrill— 
A bird that sings of Hope, when Hope has fled ; 
And the sound smites the watcher with a thrill 
Of agony—as if some Voice had said : 


‘Weep on—and watch ! but I shall sing as sweet 
Among the roses—though thy dear ones die ; 

And all the world shall pass with careless feet, 
Although thy heart be broken utterly !’ 


O little bird ! how tuneful was that lay, 
That fell so bitterly on mourners’ ears ; 

Yet it was Summer —and what tongue will say: 
‘’Twere well if Nature too could share our tears !’ 
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